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Troubled Times 


forror: Fr. Thurston N. Davis presented 
a well-ordered résumé of the “Ills of Our 
Time” (10/3). He also gave the American 
laity both a challenge and a high compli- 
ment: “Never in the Church’s history has 
there been so generous, competent and 
well-educated a laity as we have known 
here in the past generation.” 

That AMerica has played a great part 
in making the laity worthy of such praise 
is beyond question. If your Review repre- 
gents “liberal” Catholicism, then let us have 
more of such liberalism. 

M. Wuitcoms Hess 
Athens, Ohio 


Needed: A Cause 


Eprrorn: As a Newmanite of yesteryear, I 
read with interest Fr. Willard F. Jarbusch’s 
‘Something More Than a Lecture” (10/3). 
May I suggest that volunteer help would 
be welcome in the Family Service Divisions 
of many Catholic Charities offices. Here 
eager collegians can share firsthand “in 
sme of the simple daily work of the 
Church.” 

Mary T. WALLACE 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


German Catholics and War 


Eprror: It is distressing that, fifteen years 
ater the war, misconceptions in regard to 
the struggle of German Catholics against 
the Nazi tyranny should find the credence 
telected in your comment “200-Per-Cent 
Patriotism?” (9/26). 

You mention the late heroic Cardinal 
Faulhaber and the saintly Jesuit Rupert 
Mayer, but you seem to agree that “the 
mass” of German Catholics “failed to rec- 
ognize the moral issue posed by Hitler’s 
war.” Dr. Gordon C. Zahn’s claim to this 
elect, to which you appear to subscribe, 
isbased on meager evidence, indeed. Has 
he never heard of the Catholic press being 
brutally muzzled and suppressed by the 


will § Gestapo? And how does he account for the 


thousands of German Catholics thrown 
into concentration camps, if a “hyper- 
tationalistic spirit” prevailed among them? 
Yes, there were the Papens and their ilk, 
but they were certainly a slim, befuddled 
minority. On the other hand, all Catholic 
o'ganizations were disenfranchised and all 
believers shackled and harassed. 

Those interested in the whole story might 
well consult the source material presented 
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to the world at the time, and after the war, 
in such documentary volumes (to mention 
just one) as Bishop Johannes Neuhaeusler’s 
The Catholic Church in the Third Reich. 

It seems a pity that the memory of such 
valiant champions of the faith as Cardinal 
von Galen, Bishop Sproll, Bishop Kaller, 
the Scholl brothers and their sister, Dr. 
Klausener, and numerous other German 
Catholic leaders who stood up so bravely 
against Nazi paganism and_ militarism 
should be passed over, and the historical 
record of the Church in Germany so badly 
distorted. PLacip JORDAN, 0.S.B. 
Beuron, Germany 


Eprror: I want to thank you for your edi- 
torial comment on my recent paper before 
the American Catholic Sociological Society. 
It was, I feel, an eminently fair and intel- 
ligent presentation of the important point 
to be drawn from my research efforts. 

I note with amazement that Fr. Placid 
Jordan, O.S.B., on the basis of your neces- 
sarily brief comment, declares that my find- 
ings are “based on meager evidence, 
indeed.” May I suggest that he refer to 
the 1941 statement of the Bavarian hier- 
archy (with Cardinal Faulhaber’s name 
heading the list of signers), Bishop von 
Galen’s first wartime statement to his clergy 
or any of the 1939-41 issues of such papers 
as Klerusblatt and the Miinchner Kath- 
olische Kirchenzeitung. These will give him 
some idea of the quality and extent of the 
support given the Nazi war effort. Then, 
if he really wants to be distressed, let him 
read some of the war messages of Military 
Bishop Rarkowski! 

If Fr. Placid can find evidence of one 
bishop or one diocesan paper publicly 
branding Hitler’s aggression unjust, I 
would like to see it. In this connection, I 
asked Bishop Neuhaeusler personally if he 
knew of any priests sent to Dachau for op- 
posing the war. He knew of none. 

For convincing evidence that “the mass” 
of German Catholics “failed to recognize 
the moral issue posed by Hitler’s wars,” 
Fr. Placid need only read the tragically 
long “honor rolls” of war dead to be found 
in Catholic parishes throughout Germany. 
Unless we are to believe that Hitler’s wars 
were objectively just wars, these thousands 
of victims of those wars—to say nothing of 
their more fortunate, surviving comrades 
in the Nazi military forces—certainly missed 
a rather crucial moral issue somewhere 
along the way. Gorpon C. ZAHN 
Loyola University 
Chicago, IIl. 


NEW BOOKS 


from 


NEWMAN 





Their Rights and Liberties 


by Thomas O’B. Hanley, S.J. 

A concise, thoroughly documented 
historical study concentrating on the 
relationship between the beginnings 
of freedom in Colonial Maryland and 


the struggle for freedom in England. 
$2.95 


The Primacy of Charity in 
Moral Theology 

by Gerard Gilleman, S.J. 

Translated by Andre Vachon, S.J. 
and William Ryan, S.J. 

It is Father Gilleman’s purpose to 
re-emphasize the link between moral 
theology and dogma, so that morality 
is not merely preparation for the 
sacrament of Penance, a position 
which it seems to have been forced 
into today. $5.50 


Athlete of Christ 

St. Nicholas of Flue, 1417-1487 

by Marie McSwigan 

Miss McSwigan tells the story of 


“Nicholas, patron saint of the Swiss 


people, with warmth, colorful detail 
—and lots of surprises. $3.25 


Catholic Reformer 


by Paul Hallet 

A life of St. Cajetan of Thiene, one 
of the most powerful leaders of the 
Church’s reform movement before 
and after the Protestant revolt. $3.50 


The Sin of the Angel 


by Jacques Maritain 
Translated by Wm. L. Rossner, S. J. 
M. Maritain investigates and ex- 
plains, in his characteristic high style 
of scholarship and accuracy, what 
the condition of the fallen Angels 
might have been had they not sinned. 
$3.00 








Wherever good books are sold 


THE NEWMAN PRESS 
Westminster, Maryland 

















Current Comment 





Centenary in Rome 


Pope John XXIII made a most gra- 
cious gesture of affection for the Ameri- 
can Church by delivering his first public 
address in English on Oct. 11 at cere- 
monies marking the 100th anniversary of 
the North American College in Rome. 
His Holiness wryly remarked that “there 
are too many grammatical exceptions in 
the English language,” but declared that 
he was going “to keep trying.” 

Three American Cardinals, 800 other 
/merican churchmen and the student 
body heard the Pope in an informal 
audience in which the Pontiff spoke 
warmly of the “vigorous faith” of the 
American Church and especially of “its 
unselfish devotion to the cause of char- 
ity.” Archbishop Martin J. O’Connor, 
president of the college, and all who 
have labored over the years to make 
the institution such a superb training 
ground, can take justifiable pride in the 
Pope’s encomium. 

We would like to add our hearty con- 
gratulations, too. One source of particu- 
lar satisfaction is that America plays 
its role in that training. The 18 copies of 
America that go each week to the col- 
lege library are subscribed to from a 
fund raised by graduates. Archbishop 
O’Connor for many years has been 
heartily in favor of keeping his young 
seminarians abreast of AMERICA’s jour- 
nalistic apostolate. 

As the North American College en- 
ters on its second hundred years, we 
pray that God will continue to shower it 
with abundant blessings. 


Achievement on Taiwan 


When Chiang Kai-shek took refuge 
or Taiwan in 1949, most people were 
ready to write off Nationalist China as 
the end of a dream. Few Governments 
have ever faced the future with dimmer 
prospects than did the tattered rem- 
nants of the regime which had hoped 
to unify China after World War II. On 
Oct. 10, however, as Taiwan celebrated 
Double Ten Day—the 48th anniversary 
of the founding of the Republic of 
China by Dr. Sun Yat-sen—Chiang Kai- 
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shek’s China could look back on the 
last decade with satisfaction. 

Since 1949 the Chinese Nationalists 
have made impressive strides. They have 
rebuilt their Government and, more im- 
portant, their morale. Taiwan today has 
a symbolic appeal as the last stronghold 
of traditional Chinese culture not only 
for the mainland but also for millions 
of overseas Chinese. The people of Tai- 
wan enjoy free government. Their living 
standard is the highest in Southeast Asia. 
The Governmeat’s land-reform program 
has been universally acclaimed as a 
model. Its efficient military force con- 
tinues to contribute to free-world de- 
fenses in Asia. 

As we pointed out in these pages two 
weeks ago (10/10, p. 35), a decade of 
communism has radically changed the 
face of mainland China. The change in 
Nationalist China has been no less 
startling. Once discredited, it has 
demonstrated its ability to survive as a 
beacon of hope for the 600 million 
Chinese who live in Communist slav- 
ery. The regime still has its critics. But 
few of them would deny that, except 
for Taiwan, hope for a free China and 
for Chinese civilization would have been 
dead long ago. 


Nasser Proposes 


When the press in this country is 
willing to admit even a measure of good 
faith on the part of Gamal Abdul Nas- 
ser, that is news. We refer to an editorial 
which appeared in the Oct. 9 issue of 
the New York Times. Commenting on a 
proposal, aimed at settling the Arab- 
Israeli quarrel, and advanced by the 
President of the United Arab Republic, 
the Times noted that his move “could 
mark the beginning of the two sides 
talking peace, if not with each other, 
at least at each other.” 

In answer to a direct challenge to 
negotiate made in the UN by Israeli 
delegate Arthur Lourie, President Nas- 
ser has proposed a UN commission to 
implement all the UN resolutions con- 
cerning Palestine, thereby establishing 
conditions for peace. To the U.A.R. this 
would include the 1951 Security Coun- 


cil directive calling for freedom 
shipping in the Suez Canal—the is 
which has again brought the Arab stat 
and Israel into open conflict. 
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bellowing “Down with the Diario” and 
“Death to Vulcano [a Diario colum- 
nist].” 

More recently, when Diario criticized 
the prohibitive tariffs on autos and lux- 
ury items, Premier Castro denounced 
the paper in a bitter television talk on 
Sept. 28, alleging that it had joined an 
international conspiracy against Cuba 
and himself. 

Dr. Castro claims he has stopped all 
subsidies to the press. If so, this will in 
the long run be very much of a good 
thing. But if he wants to keep up his 
barrage of criticism of the opposition 
newspapers, Castro ought to be willing 
to take some verbal blows in return. 


Prices of Pills 


Last week was only the beginning of 
a long siege of Government trouble for 
the financially very healthy drug in- 
dustry. In Federal District Court at 
Trenton, N. J., trial began of five lead- 
ing firms charged with violating the 
Sherman Antitrust Act. Waiting their 
turn in line are five more companies ac- 
cused of fixing prices of antibiotics. 
Then next month the entire drug in- 
dustry has a date with Sen. Estes Ke- 
fauver’s antimonopoly subcommittee. 

The Trenton case, which goes back 
to practices allegedly committed in 
1955-57, involves Salk polio vaccine. 
According to the Justice Department, 
the five companies, which were at that 
time the only producers of the vaccine, 
conspired to fix prices on sales of $53.6 
million to agencies of the Federal, State 
and local governments. The companies 
named in the indictment are Eli Lilly, 
Allied Laboratories, American Home 
Products, Merck and Parke Davis. 

The Kefauver subcommittee is in- 
tent on learning how it comes about that 
in a competitive market the drug com- 
panies as a group manage to earn 10.1 
cents, after taxes, on every dollar of 
sales. (The average for all industry is 
5.5 cents.) If there is some “understand- 
ing” about prices and pricing methods, 
the Senate group wants to know also 
how the deal is managed and controlled, 
and by whom. For this reason it is ex- 
tending its probe to banks, investment 
firms and mutual funds which have an 
interest in the industry, although in- 
dustry spokesmen swear that the finan- 
cial institutions have scrupulously re- 
frained from interfering. 





More than most probes, this one will 
evoke wide public response. All sorts of 
people have had the dismaying experi- 
ence of shelling out fifty cents for a 
single little pill. 


Price of Health 


Thirty years ago the first Blue Cross 
health insurance plans proved to be just 
what a large public wanted. Voluntary 
prepayment for hospitalization can be a 
cushion against the financial blow of 
unexpected illness in the family. Blue 
Shield plans go farther; for those who 
can afford membership, they even cover 
doctors’ bills. Lately, however, com- 
plaints about the rising cost of voluntary 
health insurance plans have grown 
louder. 

Blue Cross rates in New York, for in- 
stance, increased 22.3 per cent last 
year. A new rise of 26.5 per cent was 
authorized in June of 1959. Alarmed by 
these increases and other factors, the 
New York City Central Labor Council 
unveiled, in late September, a plan to 
study the possibility of organizing its 
own insurance plan and even a chain 
of union-sponsored hospitals. 

More recently, in the Detroit area, a 
board of union officials and other com- 
munity leaders proposed to set up, in 
early 1960, what will be known as the 
Community Health Association. This 
program is intended to offer complete 
medical care at competitive rates on a 
prepayment basis. 

Interest in the respective merits of 
various voluntary plans has intensified 
as talk grows of eventual demands for 
a compulsory health insurance program. 
Hence the care with which advocates of 
voluntary insurance will watch the 
progress of the Detroit operation. 

As Dr. Basil C. MacLean, president 
of the Blue Cross Association, has put 
it: “The public wants protection against 
all costs of illness which cannot be met 
out-of-pocket at the time of illness.” Un- 
less Blue Cross and its competitors meet 
that demand at a reasonable price, pres- 
sure for government-backed insurance 
will surely grow. 


Taft-Hartley in Steel 


However arguable the President's re- 
sort to Taft-Hartley in the steel dispute 
may be—under his executive authority 
other approaches were open—there can 
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Current Comment 





Centenary in Rome 


Pope John XXIII made a most gra- 
cious gesture of affection for the Ameri- 
can Church by delivering his first public 
address in English on Oct. 11 at cere- 
monies marking the 100th anniversary of 
the North American College in Rome. 
His Holiness wryly remarked that “there 
are too many grammatical exceptions in 
the English language,” but declared that 
he was going “to keep trying.” 

Three American Cardinals, 800 other 
American churchmen and the student 
body heard the Pope in an informal 
audience in which the Pontiff spoke 
warmly of the “vigorous faith” of the 
American Church and especially of “its 
unselfish devotion to the cause of char- 
ity.” Archbishop Martin J. O’Connor, 
president of the college, and all who 
have labored over the years to make 
the institution such a superb training 
ground, can take justifiable pride in the 
Pope’s encomium. 

We would like to add our hearty con- 
gratulations, too. One source of particu- 
lar satisfaction is that America plays 
its role in that training. The 18 copies of 
Amenica that go each week to the col- 
lege library are subscribed to from a 
fund raised by graduates. Archbishop 
O’Connor for many years has been 
heartily in favor of keeping his young 
seminarians abreast of AMERICA’S jour- 
nalistic apostolate. 

As the North American College en- 
ters on its second hundred years, we 
pray that God will continue to shower it 
with abundant blessings. 


Achievement on Taiwan 


When Chiang Kai-shek took refuge 
or Taiwan in 1949, most people were 
ready to write off Nationalist China as 
the end of a dream. Few Governments 
have ever faced the future with dimmer 
prospects than did the tattered rem- 
nants of the regime which had hoped 
to unify China after World War II. On 
Oct. 10, however, as Taiwan celebrated 
Double Ten Day—the 48th anniversary 
of the founding of the Republic of 
China by Dr. Sun Yat-sen—Chiang Kai- 
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shek’s China could look back on the 
last decade with satisfaction. 

Since 1949 the Chinese Nationalists 
have made impressive strides. They have 
rebuilt their Government and, more im- 
portant, their morale. Taiwan today has 
a symbolic appeal as the last stronghold 
of traditional Chinese culture not only 
for the mainland but also for millions 
of overseas Chinese. The people of Tai- 
wan enjoy free government. Their living 
standard is the highest in Southeast Asia. 
The Government’s land-reform program 
has been universally acclaimed as a 
model. Its efficient military force con- 
tinues to contribute to free-world de- 
fenses in Asia. 

As we pointed out in these pages two 
weeks ago (10/10, p. 35), a decade of 
communism has radically changed the 
face of mainland China. The change in 
Nationalist China has been no less 
startling. Once discredited, it has 
demonstrated its ability to survive as a 
beacon of hope for the 600 million 
Chinese who live in Communist slav- 
ery. The regime still has its critics. But 
few of them would deny that, except 
for Taiwan, hope for a free China and 
for Chinese civilization would have been 
dead long ago. 


Nasser Proposes 


When the press in this country is 
willing to admit even a measure of good 
faith on the part of Gamal Abdul Nas- 
ser, that is news. We refer to an editorial 
which appeared in the Oct. 9 issue of 
the New York Times. Commenting on a 
proposal, aimed at settling the Arab- 
Israeli quarrel, and advanced by the 
President of the United Arab Republic, 
the Times noted that his move “could 
mark the beginning of the two sides 
talking peace, if not with each other, 
at least at each other.” 

In answer to a direct challenge to 
negotiate made in the UN by Israeli 
delegate Arthur Lourie, President Nas- 
ser has proposed a UN commission to 
implement all the UN resolutions con- 
cerning Palestine, thereby establishing 
conditions for peace. To the U.A.R. this 
would include the 1951 Security Coun- 


cil directive calling for freedom ¢ 
shipping in the Suez Canal—the issy 
which has again brought the Arab state, 
and Israel into open conflict. 

Aspects of this proposal are open t 
criticism. For one thing, to link freedop 
of passage through Suez to the Palestin 
question is to argue from false premises, 
The Suez Canal is not part of the Pal. 
estine problem. Moreover, it is hard) 
practical to expect that the UN resoly. 
tions concerning Palestine could, at this 
late date, be implemented to the lette, 
Yet they can and should provide th 
basis for discussion. We see no othe 
way to achieve an Arab-Israeli peace, 

The totally negative reaction of Israg| 
was therefore most disconcerting. Je 
rusalem lost no time in charging “Delib. 
erate propaganda!” On Oct. 9 Premie 
Ben Gurion insisted that the Arabs 
would have to “learn another lesson” 
the battlefield. Apparently we are stil 
far from an atmosphere conducive t 
negotiation in the Middle East. 


Pope Raises Wages 


As one of a humble family of 13 chil 
dren, Pope John XXIII knows intimateh 
the practical side of the Church's ip 
sistence on the doctrine of the family 
living wage. It was no great surprise, 
then, that the new wage schedules fa 
the Vatican’s 3,000 employes, whic 
were announced on Oct. 8, make speci 
provision for married workers, as wel 
as for those in the lowest-paid jobs. 
While Secretaries of Sacred Congreg: 
tions, for instance, were raised from 
$300 to $336 a month—an increase @ 
12 per cent—the earnings of the lowes 
paid doorman jumped 40 per cent, fron 
$82.50 to $116 a month. 

Nor was that all the lowest-paid doa 
man received. If he had a wife, he couli 
count on an additional $16 a month fu 
her support; and if he had childre 
his monthly wage was supplemented bj 
payments of $20 for each child. As: 
result of these adjustments, which wet 
foreshadowed by a wage review orde 
by the Pope’s predecessor, Pope P 
XII, Vatican workers are now paid twit 
as much as workers performing simi 
tasks in Italy. 

Wage increases of this size, whit 
boost the annual cost of operating # 
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jncrease will no doubt be made up by 
more generous gifts from Catholics the 
world over; but, as the Papal Secretary 
of State, Domenico Cardinal Tardini, 
announced, economies will have to be 
made in other directions. This hearten- 
ing papal gesture will remind Church 
administrators everywhere that the 
works of charity, noble and Christlike 
as they are, do not excuse from the 
solemn duties of justice. 


He Can't Take It 


Premier Castro of Cuba can’t stand 
criticism. Apparently in order to silence 
opposition in certain Havana news- 
papers, representatives of the Castro 
Government made accusations against 
several of them during the Interameri- 
can Press Association’s recent meeting in 
San Francisco. 

The principal charge was that these 
journals took subsidies from the Govern- 
ment of former President Batista. Of 
course, as everybody in Cuba knows, 
Governments there have handed out 
such subsidies from time immemorial. 
Under Batista most if not all papers took 
his proffered cash; some took it and kept 
right on sniping at him. 





Next Week... 


AMERICA will feature a symposium 
entitled “The Making of Men.” 
Two students of the problems in- 
volved in building character dis- 
cuss the ideal training of boys 
and young men. The first is Eu- 
gene Kinkead, an editor of the 
New Yorker; the second is Arthur 
V. Shea, S.J., for 32 years dean of 
boys in a preparatory school. 











The IPA studied the charge and dis- 
missed it “in the sense that no proof 
lof the charge] was found.” Not only 
that, it rejected the application of the 
Government’s own paper, Revolucidn, 
for membership in the IPA. Reason: its 
plant is confiscated property whose 
Owners were never reimbursed. 

Most outspoken—and most harried— 
member of the opposition press in Cuba 
has been the century-old Diario de la 
Marina. Last June 23, when the Diario 
tilted at certain features of the Agrarian 
Reform which it considered unjust, sev- 
eral truckfuls of demonstrators roared 
up to its offices waving red flags and 
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bellowing “Down with the Diario” and 
“Death to Vulcano [a Diario colum- 
nist].” 

More recently, when Diario criticized 
the prohibitive tariffs on autos and lux- 
ury items, Premier Castro denounced 
the paper in a bitter television talk on 
Sept. 28, alleging that it had joined an 
international conspiracy against Cuba 
and himself. 

Dr. Castro claims he has stopped all 
subsidies to the press. If so, this will in 
the long run be very much of a good 
thing. But if he wants to keep up his 
barrage of criticism of the opposition 
newspapers, Castro ought to be willing 
to take some verbal blows in return. 


Prices of Pills 


Last week was only the beginning of 
a long siege of Government trouble for 
the financially very healthy drug in- 
dustry. In Federal District Court at 
Trenton, N. J., trial began of five lead- 
ing firms charged with violating the 
Sherman Antitrust Act. Waiting their 
turn in line are five more companies ac- 
cused of fixing prices of antibiotics. 
Then next month the entire drug in- 
dustry has a date with Sen. Estes Ke- 
fauver’s antimonopoly subcommittee. 

The Trenton case, which goes back 
to practices allegedly committed in 
1955-57, involves Salk polio vaccine. 
According to the Justice Department, 
the five companies, which were at that 
time the only producers of the vaccine, 
conspired to fix prices on sales of $53.6 
million to agencies of the Federal, State 
and local governments. The companies 
named in the indictment are Eli Lilly, 
Allied Laboratories, American Home 
Products, Merck and Parke Davis. 

The Kefauver subcommittee is in- 
tent on learning how it comes about that 
in a competitive market the drug com- 
panies as a group manage to earn 10.1 
cents, after taxes, on every dollar of 
sales. (The average for all industry is 
5.5 cents.) If there is some “understand- 
ing” about prices and pricing methods, 
the Senate group wants to know also 
how the deal is managed and controlled, 
and by whom. For this reason it is ex- 
tending its probe to banks, investment 
firms and mutual funds which have an 
interest in the industry, although in- 
dustry spokesmen swear that the finan- 
cial institutions have scrupulously re- 
frained from interfering. 






More than most probes, this one will 
evoke wide public response. All sorts of 
people have had the dismaying experi- 
ence of shelling out fifty cents for a 
single little pill. 


Price of Health 


Thirty years ago the first Blue Cross 
health insurance plans proved to be just 
what a large public wanted. Voluntary 
prepayment for hospitalization can be a 
cushion against the financial blow of 
unexpected illness in the family. Blue 
Shield plans go farther; for those who 
can afford membership, they even cover 
doctors’ bills. Lately, however, com- 
plaints about the rising cost of voluntary 
health insurance plans have grown 
louder. 

Blue Cross rates in New York, for in- 
stance, increased 22.3 per cent last 
year. A new rise of 26.5 per cent was 
authorized in June of 1959. Alarmed by 
these increases and other factors, the 
New York City Central Labor Council 
unveiled, in late September, a plan to 
study the possibility of organizing its 
own insurance plan and even a chain 
of union-sponsored hospitals. 

More recently, in the Detroit area, a 
board of union officials and other com- 
munity leaders proposed to set up, in 
early 1960, what will be known as the 
Community Health Association. This 
program is intended to offer complete 
medical care at competitive rates on a 
prepayment basis. 

Interest in the respective merits of 
various voluntary plans has intensified 
as talk grows of eventual demands for 
a compulsory health insurance program. 
Hence the care with which advocates of 
voluntary insurance will watch the 
progress of the Detroit operation. 

As Dr. Basil C. MacLean, president 
of the Blue Cross Association, has put 
it: “The public wants protection against 
all costs of illness which cannot be met 
out-of-pocket at the time of illness.” Un- 
less Blue Cross and its competitors meet 
that demand at a reasonable price, pres- 
sure for government-backed insurance 
will surely grow. 


Taft-Hartley in Steel 


However arguable the President's re- 
sort to Taft-Hartley in the steel dispute 
may be—under his executive authority 
other approaches were open—there can 
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be no criticism of his choice for chair- 
man of the fact-finding board. George 
Taylor of the University of Pennsy]- 
vania has long been recognized as one 
of the country’s most skilled practition- 
ers of the difficult arts of mediation and 
arbitration. 

In a way, the appointment of Profes- 
sor Taylor was not without ironical 
overtones. The former head of the War 
Labor Board has never disguised his op- 
position to that feature of the emergen- 
cy-dispute sections of Taft-Hartley 
which bars the fact-finding board from 
making recommendations. For this very 


reason, however, as well as for Mr. Tay- 
lor’s firm belief that a negotiated settle- 
ment is always to be preferred to a dic- 
tated solution, his appointment has 
hopeful implications. Under his prac- 
ticed leadership, the fact-finding board, 
while remaining within its statutory 
limits, will almost certainly find ways 
and means of doing some effective medi- 
ating on the side. 

Adding to the likelihood of this prom- 
ising possibility is the rumor that some 
of the steel executives are now having 
second thoughts about the strategy they 
have followed in this cruelly protracted 













dispute. They are said to be no longy 
persuaded that an injunction will solp 
their problems. In addition to the po 
sibility that their employes may display 
little enthusiasm on the job during th 
life of the injunction, they face th 
growing certainty that their settlemey 
offer will be spurned and that the strike 
will be resumed as soon as the injune 
tion is lifted. This would throw th 
dispute into the lap of Congress~ 
prospect that leaves the hearts of sted 
executives as chilled as their ope 
hearths and coking ovens were lag 
week. 
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The Strategic Gap 


A “SHORT ROUND’ to an artilleryman is a projec- 
tile that, through some defect, falls far short 
of its target. On September 9, the Air Force Missile 
Test Center, Cape Canaveral, Fla., fired a short 
round of epic proportions. An Atlas ICBM, carry- 
ing an experimental space capsule, fell, by Air 
Force admission, several hundred miles short of 
the target area. This on the same day that the 
Atlas was deemed far enough along to be fired by 
a military crew at Vandenberg Air Force Base, 
Calif. 

The range failure and recent Atlas launching 
and guidance failures do not detract from the 
achievement represented by the successful launch- 
ing and recovery of the space capsule. They do re- 
emphasize, however, the continued unreliability of 
the long-range rocket, whether liquid- or, so far, 
solid-fueled. This defect is not confined to Ameri- 
can rockets. From what has been divulged of 
Soviet failures observed from U. S. radar monitor- 
ing stations, the Russians have experienced at 
least as much trouble. A possibly successful moon 
shot does not change the military significance of 
this record. 

What does this factor of unreliability mean in 
terms of the Cold War? 

It means, first, that the ICBM, even more than 
the atomic-armed long-range bomber, is primarily 
a weapon of terror, not of precise military capa- 
bility. It is conceivable, therefore, that ICBM’s 
could cause heavy destruction in both the United 
States and the Soviet Union without seriously 
affecting the war potential of either nation. 
Though limited by the ground-to-air missile, im- 
proved all-weather fighters and its own inherent 
defects, the manned aircraft remains the most pre- 


cise and the most reliable long-range delivery — 


system. 





Mr. KENNEpy formerly served as an Intelligence 
Officer in the Strategic Air Command. 


The second connotation of the recent missile 
failures stems from the first. 

If we cannot rely on missiles to take over com- 
pletely from the manned bomber, then it behooves 
us to maintain and expand our lead in manned air- 
craft. Yet we are presently cutting back production 
of the B-58 and considering cancellation of the 
more advanced B-70. The Administration has re- 
fused to push development of a nuclear aircraft. 

Considered by itself, the decision not.to match 
the Soviets missile for missile was sound. But when 
this decision is coupled with an apparent decision 
to be content with our present fleet of manned air- 
craft, the effect is perilously close to handing the 
Soviets the world on a silver platter. 

The manned aircraft is not now, and never has 
been, capable of winning a war on its own. De- 
spite the extravagant assumptions of the past three 
years, the erratic ICBM is even less capable of 
such a feat. But the combination of these two de- 
livery systems is capable of furnishing the fire- 
support and the counterbattery fire necessary to 
suppress enemy nuclear firepower and permit the 
maneuver of our land and naval forces against and 
within the Soviet rimland and heartland. 

This, according to Dr. Raymond L. Garthoff and 
other students of Soviet military thought, is the 
framework in which Soviet military and political 
leaders have been thinking since the death of 
Stalin. (See The Soviet Image of Future War 
[Public Affairs Press], Washington, D. C.) 

In short, the Soviets are saying that if war 
should come, it will be the same old dirty war of 
land, sea and air, complicated by nuclear weapons 
and the added dimension of space. They have 
shaped their military forces accordingly, and they 
have continued to gain ground. We cling to our 
panaceas, and continue to lose. 

The gap about which we should be concerned 


is not in moon rockets, but in strategic thinking. — 


WiuiaM V. KENNEDY 
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Moderation in British Politics 


HE BIGGEST story that Washington could produce last 
© week was a re-hash of the never fully discussed TV 
quiz scandals. The news of the week for the West was 
the Conservative triumph in Britain. 

The Conservative victory was also a victory for the 
West. The anti-Communist position of the Macmillan 
regime has not always come up to American standards. 
Compared with the almost militant defeatism of 
Aneurin Bevan, however, the Conservative Party has 





been a tower of strength. Bevan may not represent the 
| thinking of much of the Labor Party leadership, but as 
Foreign Secretary his influence could have been dan- 
erous. 
: Foreign policy aside, this last election has again made 
it clear that the British party system is not much like 
the textbook picture most of us have come to accept. 
Slogans and clichés, not sharp issues, dominated the 
campaign. The Conservative rallying cry of “peace and 
prosperity” sounded for all the world like a 1956 Repub- 
lican campaign slogan. Each party described itself as 
the hope of Britain and viewed with greatest alarm the 
prospects for the country if the opposition won. 

A slavish adoration of British party politics has char- 


On All Horizons 






acterized American thinking since Woodrow Wilson 
wrote Congressional Government back in the 1880's. 
Wilson and his successors have told their readers that 
British parties campaign on clear-cut issues while 
American parties, interested merely in holding office, 
avoid a fight on policy. 

It is a curious fact that while Americans have pre- 
sented British parties as issue-oriented, some British 
writers have taken a very different view. Indeed, at 
least one Oxford professor has turned the argument up- 
side down and suggested that issues are more important 
in American than in British politics. 

In any two-party system that works, the controlling 
center of both parties is moderate in outlook. If the 
leadership of a party slips into the hands of either the 
extreme right or left, the party will almost certainly dis- 
integrate. 

Extremist parties, in any case, are intolerable in a 
two-party system. Civil war and dictatorship are the 
probable alternatives to moderation. 

A virtue of the two-party system, then, is not the 
clarity with which issues are presented. Its virtue is in 
blunting or ignoring those issues that can too seriously 
divide a nation. 

The British party system does not match the model 
in the way that some of its supporters have argued. But 
precisely because it does not live up to the model, it 
continues to work—which is a lot more important. 

Howarp PENNIMAN 


tributions to interracial justice go to the 
West Coast and Deep South. Percy H. 
Steele Jr., Negro award winner, is execu- 





tive director of the San Diego, Calif., 


SCHOLARLY JOURNAL. Announce- 
ment has been made of the founding of 
The Heythrop Journal, “a quarterly re- 
view of philosophy and theology” to be 
edited by the English Jesuits. The 
American agent of the journal—its 
first number will appear in January—is 
Fordham University Press. 


pABOUT LAYMEN. A course in “The 
Theology of the Laity” was given last 
summer at Woodstock College by Rev. 
Francis M. Keating, S.J. A 12-page out- 
line of the course, with bibliography, 
may be had free from Theology of the 
Laity, Woodstock College, Woodstock, 
Md. 


COMPLETION. A Pontifical Mass, 


ncerned 
rinking. — 
ENNEDY | 
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to be celebrated by Archbishop Egidio 
Vagnozzi, Apostolic Delegate to the 
United States, will mark the dedication 
of St, Louis University’s new $4-million 





Bfius XII Library on Founders’ Day, 
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Nov. 22. Besides 600,000 volumes, the 
library houses more than 11 million 
microfilmed manuscript pages in the 
Vatican Library. 


BHOUSE OF ART. Kunst-Adelt, 
Dutch publishers of religious art, have 
just issued their U. S. catalog and price 
list (Maastricht, Postbox 61, The Neth- 
erlands). 


b> REQUIESCAT. Every museum di- 
rector, every art lover reverenced as 
supreme in his field the lovable genius 
Bernard Berenson, who died on Oct. 7, 
aged 94, at his famous villa near Flor- 
ence. Fewer knew that he was a con- 
vert to the Catholic faith, from Judaism, 
in his youth. In addition to the Church’s 
last rites, he received the blessing of 
Pope John XXIII. 


pINTERRACIAL AWARDS. The 
1959 James J. Hoey Awards for con- 


Urban League. John P. Nelson Jr., the 
white awardee, is a lawyer and faculty 
member of the Institute of Industrial 
Relations, Loyola University, New 
Orleans. 


p> LABOR LAW INSTITUTE. On Oct. 
30-31, at the Willard Hotel in Washing- 
ton, D. C., the Georgetown University 
Law Center is sponsoring an “Institute 
on the New Labor Bill.” Fee for the af- 
fair, which includes two luncheons and 
reception, is $50. Open to lawyers and 
labor-management officials. 


pGRACE AT MEALS. Following is 
the prayer composed by Francis Cardi- 
nal Spellman to be recited on United 
Nations Day, Oct. 24: “United in spirit 
on this United Nations Day with our 
far-off brothers and sisters, we thank 
Thee, Lord, for thy gifts and beg thee 
to provide for the world’s naked, hungry 
and homeless. Amen.” R.A.G. 
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Editorials 





Say It Ain’t So, Charles! 


mn some of the tawdry story was anything but 
news. Yet the whole nation felt pretty disgusted last 
week with what it was reading about details of the 
quiz-show scandal. We were conscious all along, of 
course, that the cruel code of Madison Avenue puts an 
exorbitantly high premium on ratings, and that the boys 
down there have all sorts of tricks up their sleeves. We 
expected to be manipulated and harried by hidden per- 
suaders, and had even braced ourselves to withstand a 
certain amount of subliminal hanky-panky here and 
there. But we hadn’t anticipated all this sordid and im- 
moral business that has been emerging from hearings 
conducted by the House Subcommittee on Legislative 
Oversight. 

We are willing to be fooled in the field of entertain- 
ment by the mask of the impersonator, the trick of the 
puppet, the art of the mimic, the wand of the magician. 
We can even go along, somewhat impatiently, with the 
faked groaning and grunting of an obviously phony 
wrestling match. But we all hate a downright lie, and 
that is what we have had to put up with in the quiz 
programs. 

The “fixing” of many of the quiz shows, it now ap- 
pears, was “a practice for many, many years.” One con- 
testant on “Twenty-One”—the man defeated in De- 
cember, 1956 by famous Charles Van Doren—related 
how producer Dan Enright “told me when to take a 
five-second pause; he taught me how to stutter; he 
showed me how to bite my lip and. wipe my brow.” All 
this was done in the name of “heightening tension’”— 
and of beating out competitors with those lucrative rat- 
ings, too. 

The whole thing is utterly sickening. The public has 
been deeply offended. The integrity of the television 
industry has been badly compromised. As might be ex- 
pected, the TV quiz storm is casting up all sorts of 


Conservative Win in Britain 


—— the simple and obvious explanation of the 
British election is the correct one. The Conserva- 
tives stood sturdily on a two-plank platform. They said 
that they had given the people prosperity at home and 
peace abroad, and promised more of the same. Except 
for a bow to an old Socialist shibboleth (nationalization 
of the steel industry) and a last-minute promise to re- 
peal some sales taxes, the Laborites could only counter 
by arguing that, if elected, they would do all the Con- 
servatives were doing but do it better. Given that kind 
of choice, the voters did what voters normally do in 
such circumstances: they kept the “ins” in power. 
There was solid substance to the Conservative boast. 
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‘that appeals, rightly or wrongly, to all segments of the 






human flotsam and jetsam on the reefs of public opinion 
Indeed, as TV commentator Jack Gould wrote in the 
October 12 New York Times: “There is guilt enough ty 
be spread around among the many; it should not be 
reserved only for the select few.” Still, the sorriest bit 
of wreckage is Charles Van Doren. This modest young 
man, for whom almost everybody in the United States 
had a feeling of friendship and admiration, has beey 
suspended from his $50,000-a-year job with the National 
Broadcasting Company. This step followed his failure 
to respond to the “invitation” issued him by the sub 
committee. We hope that somehow, when he finally ap. 
pears, he can prove he was not implicated. As we think 
about Charles Van Doren, most of us feel much like 
the unknown lad whose words have become part of 
baseball history. In 1920, standing outside the court 
house, a tearful boy looked up into the eyes of Shoeless 
Joe Jackson of rigged World Series fame, and half cried; 
“Say it ain’t so, Joel” 

The worst thing about a scandal is that it actually 
scandalizes. To take but one example, consider how 
these shabby revelations affect the thinking and mor 
standards of young people. Cheating in examinations 
is a curse on our campuses. The November 22, 1958 is 
sue of School and Society contained a study that showed 
cheating to be “widespread and not harshly cop 
demned.” At a recent meeting of the American Cound] 
on Education no one disagreed publicly with the edv- 
cator who asserted that cheating in examinations “has 
become a part of the student culture.” Now, thanks to 
Dan Enright and his ilk, thanks to the legions of other 
who cooperated, connived, condoned or simply chose 
not to pay too much attention to what was going on 
the campus chiselers have another cynical argument 
with which to whitewash their attempts to “beat th 
system.” 


The British people as a whole are better off today tha 
they have ever been before. Unemployment is at an a 
most rock-bottom 1.9 per cent of the workforce. The 
pound sterling is sound and respected. Except for te 
tiles and coal, British industry is thriving and increas 
ingly productive. Although the Cold War continues, tht 
way to a summit meeting now seems clear—a prospet 


British people. 

For these achievements, Prime Minister Harold Mat 
millan could, and did, take unchallenged credit. Thre 
years ago, after the Suez fiasco, he grasped the Cot 
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fden. By bold measures he stopped inflation, stepped 
up exports and restored a favorable balance of trade. 
After everything was shipshape at home, he set out last 
winter for Moscow, seeking a thaw in the Cold War. 
His mission was successful, or at least the British people 
think it was successful. They credit him with inspiring 
the Khrushchev visit to the United States. Plainly, they 
feel that their Government is in good hands. 

Those who wish to read a deeper meaning into the 
election returns can, of course, do so. The Prime Minis- 
ter himself thought that they signaled the end of class 
struggle in Britain, although this estimate was. rejected 
by Hugh Gaitskell, the Laborite leader. Though he had 
no explanation for his party’s defeat—its representation 
in Parliament dropped from 277 to 258; the Conserva- 
tives soared from 345 to 365—he told the press that the 
flame of socialism “still burns as brightly as ever.” 

If Mr. Gaitskell, who emerged from the campaign 
with increased stature, is right, he must now explain 1) 
why so many young voters with Labor backgrounds de- 
serted to the Conservatives or the Liberals, and 2) how 
it happened that the Liberal party, though adding no 





seats to the six it held in the old Parliament, more than 
doubled its popular vote. British commentators seem 
agreed that in the three-way races the Liberal candi- 
dates hurt Labor more than they hurt the Conservatives. 
What may well be true is that the 1959 election 
doomed extremists on both the Right and Left. Sir Os- 
wald Mosley, a Fascist of sorts, ran so poorly that he 
had to forfeit his deposit, as did a number of Commu- 
nist candidates. It was also notable that two stalwarts 
of the Labor party’s doctrinaire Socialist left-wing—Ian 
Mikardo and Michael Foot—were swept away in the 
Conservative landslide. One might argue convincingly 
that the British people are by and large satisfied with 
their Welfare State as it is, and don’t want to see it ex- 
panded. They certainly don’t want any further na- 
tionalization. Having put a floor under human needs, 
they are now apparently seeking more elbow room for 
families and individuals to spend their incomes and live 
their lives as they see fit. To this new “personalist” 
mood of the British people, the Labor party must now 
seek some adjustment. Having achieved most of its 
traditional program, it can well afford to do so. 


Urban Church and Urban Problems 


$ IT TRUE that American Catholics are basically city 

folk? The best available figures show that three out 
of four of them live in one or other of the nation’s 277 
metropolitan counties. By contrast, more than half of 
the U. S. Protestant population dwells outside metro- 
politan centers. Catholics, therefore, are clearly a very 
urbanized group. So, whether they like it or not, urban 
problems are in a special way problems for them and 
for their Church. 

A walk through the streets of any city with an old 
Catholic population quickly reveals a familiar pattern. 
Rising fortress-like in the midst of the decay-scarred 
neighborhoods which make up a city’s “gray belts,” are 
the inevitable cross-topped clusters of school, convent, 
church and rectory—headquarters of the old city parish. 
Here is evidence in stone or brick and mortar that Cath- 
dlics have a high stake in the future of the cities. Right 
now the suburban explosion is putting an almost in- 
tolerable strain on the purse and personnel of many a 
diocese. For priests and laity alike, there is hope and 
ample challenge in the plans afoot for saving or reclaim- 
ing many of our urban neighborhoods. 

The first contribution a veteran city parish commonly 
can offer to a renewal program will be a still sound 
physical plant. More important will be the help it can 
provide in the way of community leadership and in- 
spiration. Any successful renewal program must have 
these. As Thomas P. Coogan, board member of AC- 
TION (American Council to Improve Our Neighbor- 
hoods), states, urban renewal “encompasses not just 

earing away slums, but building something better in 
their place.” And a vital need in any such project will 
be individuals and institutions on the spot to stimulate 
neighborhood pride and a sense of community responsi- 


bility. 
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The churches, as a recent study of the National Asso- 
ciation of Housing and Redevelopment Officials dis- 
covered, exercise an especially beneficial influence in 


‘renewal programs because of their intimate: ties with 


members of the community. In city after city church 
leaders have played an invaluable role in explaining 
how renewal projects work, in pushing for enforcement 
of zoning and housing codes, in working for the prompt 
welcome and integration of new residents into long- 
established though changing neighborhoods. 

Catholics will note with interest the study’s com- 
mendation of an excellent series of articles on renewal 
projects in Baltimore by Editor Gerard E. Sherry of the 
Baltimore archdiocesan Catholic Review. In this series 
Mr. Sherry underscored the difficulty of finding a stable 
element of leadership in the very districts most in need 
of renewal programs: 


Where can we find such centers of stability—of 
permanence? We would suggest the churches of a 
community. They are centers attracting people of 
all social strata, already unified in their faith under 
the leadership of pastors, ministers and rabbis. 
Furthermore, churches have one extra quality 
needed for leadership in such an area as urban re- 
newal—they are devoid of politics. 


Unfortunately, in the past, as the same writer goes on 
to comment, Catholics seem to have done little but 
stand by wringing their hands while a neighborhood 
fell apart or while a renewal program plowed it under 
in a possibly ill-advised fashion. The Church’s invest- 
ment-—spiritual and material—in the American city is 
immense. We must not permit the transformation of our 
urban centers to take place without benefit of the civic 
leadership that the Catholic parish seems destined to 
provide. 
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The Bible Is a Bond 


Walter M. Abbott, SJ. 


$HE story of Jonah and the whale is a parable; the 

“sun standing still” during the battle Joshua 

fought at Gibeon is a poetic expression meaning 
there was thick darkness all over the battlefield due to 
a storm; the liturgy of the early Church helped to de- 
termine the language and structure of parts of the Gos- 
pels. These and many other “new” conclusions are 
found in the most recent Catholic scholarly publica- 
tions, works of such high esteem as the new edition of 
the Bible by the Dominicans in Jerusalem. These con- 
clusions are the result of objective studies in the literary 
forms of ancient languages, by both Catholic and non- 
Catholic biblical scholars. Agreement of scholars on 
these points does not mean, of course, that the books of 
Jonah, Joshua and the Evangelists are any the less in- 
spired words of God. It means simply that the modern 
sciences of philology and archeology have given us a 
more accurate understanding of the Bible. 

The 1943 encyclical of Pope Pius XII on biblical 
studies, Divino Afflante Spiritu, encouraged Catholic 
scholars to take advantage of every advance in history, 
archeology and linguistics in order to find the sense 
originally intended by the biblical authors. A vast 
amount of excellent and objective work in these sciences 
had been done by Protestants. Catholic scholars, there- 
fore, following the directive of Pope Pius XII, adopted 
whatever was solidly and scientifically established by 
Protestant scholars while they were making their own 
investigations. As a result, Brendan McGrath, O.S.B., 
president of the Catholic Biblical Association of Amer- 
ica, declared in his address to the 1959 meeting of the 
association that progress in Catholic biblical scholarship 
was due “in no small measure” to the “altogether ad- 
mirable” willingness of Catholic scholars to avail them- 
selves of the “assured results” and “fruitful labors” of 
their non-Catholic colleagues. 

Fr. McGrath pointed out that there is no question for 
Catholic scholars of any compromise of defined Catholic 
faith. At the same time he could say at the conclusion 
of his address: 


The goal is what it has always been for genuine 
Scripture studies, to come to know ever more per- 
fectly and completely what the Word of God is 





Fr. ABBOTT, cofounder and first managing editor of New 
Testament Abstracts, is an associate editor of AMERICA 
and an active member of the Catholic Biblical Associa- 
tion. 
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saying to us. And if we can make any progress 

toward that goal with the assistance of a suggestion 

of Gregory of Nyssa or Theodore of Mopsuestia, of 

Maimonides or Luther, of Lagrange or Bultmann, 

or anyone else, so much the better, for it is truth 

that we are after and God is in no way limited with 
regard to the manner in which He condescends to’ 
make His truth known to us. 
His references to Luther and to Bultmann indicate 4 
span of Protestant biblical studies from Reformation 
times to the present. 

The Benedictine scholar reminded Catholics who 
manifest a “degree of intransigency” toward “new” ideas 
in Bible interpretation that Pope Pius XII wrote: “Al 
moreover should abhor that intemperate zeal which 
imagines that whatever is new should for that very 
reason be opposed or suspected.” 

Among the scholars who heard and welcomed this 
spirit of cooperation and enterprise in seeking the true 
meaning of Scripture was Robert C. Dentan, an Epis 
copalian clergyman and professor at the General The 
ological Seminary, New York. He was attending the 
CBA meeting at Manhattanville College of the Sacred 
Heart, August 25-27, as the first official delegate from 
the Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis, a non 
denominational organization. The CBA and the SBLE 
have agreed to exchange official delegates at their an 
nual meetings from now on. The arrangement is some 
index of the respect that Catholic and non-Catholic 
biblical scholars have for each other. 


UNDERSTANDING AND COOPERATION 


They are now writing for each other’s best scholarly 
journals, and intelligent cooperation has come to be 
much expected that a complaint was in order wheni 
Protestant journal recently published a curiously unper 
ceptive article on “Roman Catholicism and the Bible’ 
The Catholic Biblical Quarterly asked why a Catholic 
scholar had not been invited to write on the topic. 

It is common now to read in a review that someone’ 
new book is “a welcome aid to the biblical scholar,” a 
Eric May, O.F.M. Cap., said of the Protestant J. J. von 
Allmen’s Companion to the Bible in a recent issue @ 


-CBQ. When an Italian Catholic brought out a dissertt 


tion on a section of the Apocalypse and restricted his 
study to Catholic exegetes “because it would be futil 
to look for the theological doctrine and the authentit 
interpretation of this or any other verse of Sacred Scrip 
ture from non-Catholic exegetes,” he was severely taken 
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to task by an American Catholic biblical scholar. No 
Protestant reviewer dealt more severely with Paul 
Claudel’s The Essence of the Bible than the Catholic 
reviewer in CBQ who scored the book for being 60 
years behind the times and for “blithely ignoring” all 
that the Popes have taught in recent decades on the 
importance of studying Semitic languages, the impor- 
tance of the literal (that is, the primary) sense and the 
dangers of exaggerated allegorism. 

The scholarly, objective approach is so carefully fol- 
lowed at some leading centers of basic biblical studies 
that students of all faiths gather in them to study to- 
gether. For many years William F. Albright, a Method- 
ist, taught Catholic, Protestant and Jewish clergymen 
in his department of Semitic studies at Johns Hopkins 
University. He did so without offense to anyone. He did 
not teach theology, of course, but trained his students 
to discern the literal, that is, the primary, sense of an- 
cient texts by bringing to bear all the latest knowledge 
about ancient modes of expression that we now possess 
from archeological discoveries and language study. In 
a biblical lecture arranged by the Paulist Fathers in 
Boston last March, Dr. Albright pointed out that there 
can be nothing but unanimity of opinion about biblical 
matters when it is a question of scientific method and 
historical criticism. 

The department of Semitic languages at the Catholic 
University of America is attracting non-Catholic stu- 
dents as well as Catholics. A rabbi and a Jewish layman 
have already taken M.A. degrees there, and a Jewish 
cantor is a candidate for the Ph.D. degree. In Baltimore 
there is an interesting case of objective cooperation in 
scholarship; the dean of Hebrew College teaches at 
Goucher College, a Protestant institution, and uses a 
textbook by an American Catholic biblical scholar. 

Gatherings of Catholic, Protestant and Jewish biblical 
scholars are not the rare events they used to be. Re- 
gional meetings of the Society of Biblical Literature and 
Exegesis bring scholars of all faiths together, and a 
feature of the annual meeting in New York last year 
was the session of the American Textual Criticism Semi- 
nar which presented a discussion of recent Old Testa- 
ment text studies by Msgr. Patrick W. Skehan of the 
Catholic University of America and Prof. Harry M. 
Orlinsky of the Hebrew Union College-Jewish Institute 
of Religion. Prof. Bruce M. Metzger of Princeton The- 
ological Seminary was in charge of the discussion. Cath- 
dlic, Protestant and Jewish biblical scholars met in a 
biblical history symposium at Loyola University, Chi- 
cago, last November. In May, Wayne State University, 
Detroit, held a conference on Old Testament studies 
that was a commendable effort to present modern bib- 
lical scholarship to the general public. A bishop of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, a Catholic monsignor and 
a Jewish rabbi were chairmen of the conference; some 
of the best Catholic and non-Catholic biblical scholars 
in the country were on the panel that answered ques- 
tions from a large audience. As the Catholic Biblical 
Quarterly noted, the public could conclude from the 
conference that “scholars of moderate views” have 
teached a substantial agreement on principles, methods 
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and conctusions of biblical scholarship, whatever their 
religious affiliations may be. The CBQ writer noted that 
the panel explicitly refused to go beyond the area of 
historical and literary questions. 


THE SCOPE IS INTERNATIONAL 


The team of scholars under the direction of Roland 
de Vaux, O.P., that is piecing together and translating 
fragments of more than 500 manuscripts from the li- 
braries of the Essene settlement—the Qumran Scrolls, 
or “Dead Sea Scrolls”—includes four Catholic priests 
and four non-Catholic laymen. They come from five 
different countries and they are universally recognized 
as experts in their fields. Besides agreeing on what the 
texts say, these scholars are able to reach conclusions 
like the interesting statement that the scrolls prove con- 
cepts found in St. John’s Gospel—such as the theological 
symbolism of light and darkriess—were common in the- 
ological writings composed in Palestine during the time 
of Christ. Until the study of the scrolls some commenta- 
tors had taught that St. John’s Gospel was written 
against the theological background of pagan Greek 
culture rather than that of Palestine and Jewish culture. 
Still more important, these scholars agree that the 
Qumran Scrolls support an early (1st century) dating 
of St. John’s Gospel. 

Scholars of different faiths work together at excavat- 
ing biblical sites in Palestine and the Near East, and 
they have held annual visiting professorships at the 
American School of Oriental Research in Jerusalem. 
Louis F. Hartman, C.SS.R., executive secretary of the 
Catholic Biblical Association of America, is annual pro- 
: fessor for the aca- 
demic year 1959- 
60. Studiorum Novi 
Testamenti Soci- 
etas, an  interna- 
tional group of 
biblical scholars, 
has a Belgian Fran- 
ciscan on the edi- 
torial board of its 
publication, New 
Testament Studies; 
a Belgian Benedic- 
tine and a German 
priest were mem- 
bers of the com- 
mittee for the gen- 
eral meeting of the 
society this past 
September; a Cath- 
olic bishop read 
: . one of the most 
learned papers. Acknowledgment of Catholic 
scholars and their willingness to cooperate in objective 
biblical studies have become so common in Europe that 
there was something of a scandal when it was dis- 
covered that no Catholics had been invited to read 
papers at the third congress of the International Or- 
ganization for the Study of the Old Testament, held at 
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Oxford early in September of this year. The situation 
was immediately corrected. 

W. G. Kiimmel, one of Europe’s foremost Protestant 
biblical scholars, often tells students and scholars who 
have difficulty in keeping up with the vast flow of litera- 
ture about the Bible that they should consult two works 
produced by Catholics: the bibliography of Biblica, and 
New Testament Abstracts. For many years now scholars 
of all faiths have relied on Biblica, published by the 
Pontifical Biblical Institute in Rome, for very complete 
and accurate listings of books and articles about biblical 
matters published anywhere in the world. New Testa- 
ment Abstracts, a Weston College publication edited by 
John J. Collins, S.J., with the collaboration of an inter- 
national team of experts, provides summaries of the cur- 
rent periodical literature three times a year in English. 
The work of Catholics and non-Catholics is here made 
available to all scholars for accurate and up-to-date 
knowledge about what is going on in biblical research. 


FUTURE PROSPECTS 


A Jesuit biblical scholar, John L. McKenzie, wrote 
in the Journal of Biblical Literature (September, 1958) 
that unanimity in textual criticism, historical investiga- 
tion, exegesis and even theological synthesis of the Bible 
is “theoretically independent of confessional differ- 
ences.” He admitted that the complete objectivity 
needed for such unanimity might not always be 
reached, but he added that if scholars continued in the 
path they are presently following, there would be wider 
and more friendly communication in scholarship. This, 
he said, will not be a step towards ecumenical union, 
but “it will certainly be a welcome step towards better 
human relations . . . and this in turn should have a 
salutary effect upon our heterogeneous society.” 

The Episcopalian scholar, Dr. Dentan, told the CBA 
meeting at Manhattanville College that he personally 
saw hope for a step towards ecumenism in scholarly 
communication; he emphasized the common interest in 
the Bible as a source of unity. The same week, Alexand- 
er Jones, prominent Catholic biblical scholar and priest 
from England, told an audience in Sydney, Australia 
that the Bible could lead to a “possible rapprochement 
or even union between the Christian churches.” Robert 
North, S.J., American scholar of the Pontifical Biblical 
Institute in Jerusalem, had already said in Ottawa that 
interest in biblical studies was uniting Christians 
and was an indirect “formula of unity” for the Church. 


JUST ONE BIBLE 


Some biblical scholars think that agreement in lin- 
guistic studies has reached the point where a uniform 
translation of the Bible acceptable to both Catholics 
and Protestants is a real possibility. Fr. Jones looks for 
it in the near future, and the late Robert A. Dyson, S.J., 
professor of exegesis at the Pontifical Biblical Institute 
in Rome for 20 years, thought there was not a single 
Protestant scholar who would not accept the idea of a 
unified Bible. Since Catholics and Protestants use the 
same critical editions of the biblical manuscripts as the 
basis for their work, it would seem an easy step to a 
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joint translation of the Bible for the Christian people 

The English-speaking people came close to somethi 
like it when Bernard Cardinal Griffin, Archbishop 9 
Westminster, gave permission to a group of British 
Catholic scholars for publication of a commentary og 
the Bible that would present the Revised Standard 
Version as the text. The Revised Standard Version of 
the Bible, often referred to as RSV, is the work of a 
group of Protestant scholars who revised the American 
Standard Version of 1901, which had been a revision 
of the King James Version, published in 1611. The plan 
of the British Catholic scholars called for some revisions 
—about twenty—but the Cardinal died before the project 
could be carried out. Whether the RSV, adapted for 
Catholics, meets the needs, or whether some newly 
made translation would be required, is a matter fo 
further discussion. 

Robert M. Grant, prominent Protestant scholar and 
president of the Society of Biblical Literature and 
Exegesis, favors the idea of a uniform translation of the 
Bible. He and J. Coert Rylaarsdam, a fellow professor 
of the Federated Theological Faculty, University of 
Chicago, made the following statement for this article: 


The ecumenical significance of such a generally 
accepted English version would be hard to over- 
estimate, both because of the community of scholar- 
ly labor that would go into it and because of the 
results it would produce. Such a universally recog- 
nized version would probably not affect distinctions 
in the liturgical use of Scripture; one is reminded, 
for example, that despite its normative role over 
many generations the King James version was never 
able to effect a uniform liturgical use of the Lord’s 
Prayer on the part of those accepting its official 
status. But a common translation could neverthe- 
less exercise a unifying influence theologically and 
become a tremendous cultural force; it is an arrest- 
ing fact that the role of Scripture in literary art 
seems to persist in the face of what is perhaps prop- 
erly defined as a secularizing tendency in our cul- 
ture. 
Their statement concluded with these words: “Further, 
the proposal of a common translation would eventually 
challenge us all, but especially Protestants, to reconsider 
the role and location of the so-called Apocrypha, o 
‘deutero-canonical’ books.” 

If the working out of a common translation might 
help to solve the dispute about the “apocryphal” books, 
it could still more easily put an end to different number 
ings of the Commandments, different numberings of the 
Psalms and different spellings of biblical names. Abbot 
Christopher Butler, the English Benedictine scholar, 
wrote recently: “What a wonderful achievement it 
would be if we could agree with the Protestants on one 
modern translation of the whole Bible, such that they 
and we could use it in our theology and our ‘ecumenical 
discussions!” It would, indeed, be a great achievement 


‘in the history of Christianity if cooperation in biblical 


scholarship could give us a common translation of the 
Bible. We would then be talking about the same Com 
mandments, and there would be hope for better observ- 
ance of the one great commandment. 
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Dr. Salazar and Sad Ballads 


Gabriel Gersh 


HE BEST way to catch the flavor of Portugal is to 
cross the frontier by car from Spain, preferably 
in the extreme south. The contrast then is dra- 
matic. The tough, slightly raffish, wholly masculine 
atmosphere of Spain is exchanged, somewhere about 
midstream in the Guadiana, for a soft, relaxing calm. 
Both countries may be ruled by a dictatorship, but 
nothing could be more different than their methods of 
government. Spain is like a living room cluttered up 
with fine ornaments, old family junk and a few pieces 
of ultramodern furniture on whose angles the unwary 
can get a nasty bruise. To leave Spain for Portugal is to 
go into a bedroom in which there is a queer contrast 
between chromium faucets and the unexpected suffoca- 
tion of a feather bed. 
Arrival and departure are the worst moments of a 
visit to Portugal. The customs officials, like all Portu- 
guese minor officials, retire behind the impregnable de- 


fenses of their own language. Owing to a dislike of con- 


centration, they find it extraordinarily hard to deal with 
one suitcase at a time. Someone behind you has some 
fascinating vegetables, and not far off an old woman 
has a basketful of remarkable spring chickens. The offi- 
cials drift from side to side, nosing up against the lug- 
gage and veering away on a fresh current of curiosity. 
There is a good deal to be said, one feels after an hour 
or so, for the tyrannical Spaniards, and for their habit 
of omitting the customs ceremony altogether in favor of 
a bottle of wine. 

There is, however, a good deal to be said for the sur- 
face of Portuguese roads. Cars take fresh courage in 
Portugal. The inexplicable rattles die away, the car 
holds the road, not a single piece falls off the chassis. 
These delights are accompanied by some of the loveliest 
hill country in Europe—that of Algarve. There are 
pleasant hotels at the larger centers, and at San Braz 
de Alportel there is a Government rest house, admirable 
in design and pleasantly unpretentious. 

To the traveler going north, this rest house will be the 
frst sign of pervasive Government activity. Later, in 
Lisbon, he will see the full energy of the Salazar regime 
deployed on an immense work of national reconstruc- 
tion; but even in Lisbon the rest house remains as an 
appropriate symbol. For the strength of the syndicalist 
state is that it has added amenity to a country essen- 
tially poverty-stricken and rural—so rural indeed that 





Mr. Gersu, who visited Portugal last summer, is a free- 
lance writer who has contributed to half a dozen re- 
views and. periodicals. 
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for a hundred miles it may be impossible to find a bank, 
or a store selling anything except hardware. Look for 
cheese, fruit, a loaf of bread, even in the large villages 
of southern Portugal, and you will get them only by 
the kindness of an inhabitant. The basic assumption of 
Portuguese life is that what you want you make or grow 
yourself, 

Lisbon stands, therefore, in strong contrast to the rest 
of the country, since it is a city where you can buy 
everything from the finest Cuban cigars to the latest 
French novel. It has been turned in twenty years from 
a charming run-down port to a great modern town. New 
suburbs poke into the hills, great double-track roads 
and tall blocks, gleaming like lumps of sugar, show 
how strong is the new national urge to expand and re- 
new. But behind this outer fagade a great deal of the 
older Lisbon survives. Though the melancholy-eyed 
policemen are modern enough to inflict every possible 
inconvenience on walker and driver alike (the art of 
the one-way street has been carried to a diabolic 
subtlety among the switchback hills upon which Lisbon 
is built), it is still easy to escape into the Moorish 
quarter and listen at night to the fadistas, those singers 
of sad and passionate ballads traditional in Portugal. 

The Portuguese luxuriate in sadness. Even when they 
have every reason for smiles, when the wealth and dig- 
nity of the country are rising every year, when the old 
enemies—want and squalor and illiteracy—are slowly 
but visibly being stamped out, they like to salt their 
satisfaction with a good cry from time to time. In the 
soft Atlantic air, among their white villages and cork 
forests and flowery hills, they very soon forget the fresh 
splendor of Lisbon and revert to a peaceful Virgilian 
way of life which has scarcely altered since travelers 
witnessed it at the end of the 18th century. 

Quite apart from the real life of the country stands 
Estoril. Here, on the shady side of the avenues, familiar 
figures go walking in flannel pants and Harris tweeds. 
They choose picture postcards with the infinite delibera- 
tion of someone buying an El Greco, and snap one an- 
other against the bougainvillaeas on a garden wall. On 
Sundays they drive to lunch in the Palace Hotel, in 
order to watch the exiled kings having their weekly 
treat. Estoril is an overbuilt, charmless pleasure resort 
under which lie buried the memories of a pretty seaside 
village. It strikes an unhappy compromise between 
Monte Carlo and Baden-Baden. But it makes a starting 
point for wonderful expeditions to Sintra and Queluz, 
prettiest of royal palaces, and to Mafra, the Portuguese 
Escorial. It is while driving along such roads that one 
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is best able to sort out a jumble of impressions and to 
form some kind of verdict on the Salazar experiment. 

On the credit side, Portugal remains Portuguese. It 
remains a modest, agricultural community into which 
fresh life has been injected partly by good luck and 
partly by skillful Government planning. It is the great 
merit of Dr. Salazar that he accepted the Portuguese 
as they are and tried to get the best out of them; it was 
better than forcing a ready-made standard of efficiency 
on his people. On the other hand, in order to do what 
he has done, Salazar has had to centralize authority 
and invest it with all the power at his disposal. That 
means, in practice, the rule of a single party and the 
maintenance of a strict censorship. It also means the 
suppression of political opponents. 

The result, however one may judge it in the abstract, 











seems admirably suited to the Portuguese temperament, 
The New State has brought riches and peace to the 
nation; it makes no attempt to steam-roller the indi- 
vidual; its methods of government are surprisingly 
flexible. The effect of Salazar on Portugal can be com- 
pared with Thomas Arnold’s impact on the English 
public schools. Before Arnold there was freedom, in- 
deed, but also anarchy and a sense of purpose which, 
to say the least of it, was haphazard. After Arnold there 
was order, but also a hampering rigidity of standards, 
there was purpose, but also limitation of enterprise. 
That is the state of Portugal today. In an age of Eu- 
ropean decadence in the art of government, the Portu- 
guese, on balance, are extremely lucky to have found 
their own Dr. Arnold to lead them out of the 18th 
century. 





The Reaction Sets 
James L. Cullather 


iscussions of the status of Catholic intellectual 
D life have often been heated, and sometimes, it 

has been felt, too vocal. But, to the extent that 
they have helped raise standards in Catholic educa- 
tional institutions, most people would agree that they 
have been worth-while. Not everyone, however. The 
following fiction is not without inspiration. 


* * ad 


T. J. McMerchant was a successful Catholic business- 
man. Perhaps you have heard of McMerchant’s bolts? 
They are quality products in their field and the head 
of the firm which makes them is a well-known civic 
figure in a large Midwestern city. T. J. McMerchant, 
like many businessmen, has his limitations and is well 
aware of them. In fact, part of his pride in achievement 
is that he has done so much with so little. In his youth, 
in the late ‘twenties, T. J. attended the business col- 
lege at Excelsior University and, not surprisingly, he 
graduated. The business curriculum at Excelsior, a 
Catholic institution, was not beyond McMerchant’s 
capabilities. It probably was no better and no worse 
than that of other business schools at the time. The 
only history course McMerchant ever had was American 
history. Except for a few facts about Britain’s industrial 
revolution, picked up in a business course, this was all 
the history he learned. His religion courses were con- 
tinued drill in the commandments and the sacraments. 
His English courses covered material he should have 
had in high school. Actually, T. J., who was never a 





Pror. CULLATHER, author of “The Corporation Acquires 
a Soul” (Am. 1/25/58), has taught business courses in 
three Catholic universities. 
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In 


serious student, did not have a hard time in college. 
However, he did learn the business fundamentals, he 
could read an accounting report and, coupling his busi- 
ness education with hard work, he achieved with 
honesty a degree of success and material worth which 
only the few attain. Looking back, T. J. was certain 
of one thing: Excelsior, with its Catholic training and 
its easygoing curriculum, had been right for him. 

T. J. had a son whom friends recognized as a chip 
off the old block. The boy too had intellectual limita- 
tions, but he showed signs of having his father’s drive 
and ability for getting along with people. T. J. naturally 
wanted the boy to step into his shoes someday. At 
eighteen, the boy was sent to Excelsior. T. J. was proud 
and relieved as he put the boy in the padres’ care for 
four critical years. He hoped the boy would enjoy his 
stay as much as he had. 

But things had changed at the old college. It wasn't 
only the years. Business schools in general have been 
under fire in recent decades. And they have reacted 
sharply to the complaints of over-specialization and lack 
of liberal areas. Further, Catholic business colleges, 
under the reins of university administrators, have felt 
the impact of the discussions of the inferior position 
of Catholics in the intellectual world. T. J. had assumed 
his boy would have no more trouble than he had. The 
boy’s letters soon revealed that this would not be the 
case. The boy was taking virtually all liberal arts courses 
his first year. And they weren't the snap courses of the 
old days. English apparently was something other than 
Business English. The boy came home one weekend 
with a copy of The Education of Henry Adams under 
his arm. On another weekend he had a copy of Fathers 
and Sons by Ivan Sergeyevich Turgenev. T. J. looked 
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at it and wondered. “How’s Religion?” he asked. “That's 
my roughest,” said the boy. “We're covering the Old 
Testament in one semester. Did you have to go through 
it, Dad?” “No,” said T. J., “We just learned the com- 
mandments.” 

The more T. J. learned about the situation, the more 
disturbed he became. It was not only about his boy—he 
knew it would be touch and go for four years if the boy 
lasted—but it was about the change in his college. T. J. 
loved Excelsior. And now it became clear that Excelsior 
would soon be closed to his kind of people. He had 
always felt that Excelsior was great because it offered 
good, Catholic training to average American boys. 
Catering only to brains was not T. J.’s idea of a univer- 
sity. Brains, after all, are not the only thing in life. 
T. J..s own success was proof of this. T. J. felt there 
should be places like the old Excelsior for boys like he 
was. All this talk about raising Catholic intellectual 
levels is fine for the intellectuals. But the vast majority 
are going to suffer if the good, established universities 
become places solely for the intellectual cream. 

As T. J. continued his thinking, more and more he 
realized that even the position of his old college would 
be in jeopardy if the trend continued. The intellectuals 
would eliminate the business college if they had their 
way. They already had the business students spending 
much of their time reading Aeschylus, Alighieri, Aquinas 
and the like. Full elimination would be easy. T. J. 
groaned at this because he felt that business had great 


need of men of Catholic training. He knew that in. 


business, and indeed in other areas, boys with average 


abilities can become leaders. Besides, only a minority 
of kids in their late teens and early twenties are in- 
clined to serious intellectual pursuits. If a college can 
keep the many occupied for four years, give them a 
few skills, some basic principles and some discipline, it 
has done its job. That Yale professor who described 
the school’s bulldog mascot as “a complete caricature 
of undergraduate apathy,” interested only in “sleeping, 
eating, cars and females” was not kidding. One must 
face it: American kids are American kids, not book- 
worms. If a university wants to assume a forbidding 
intellectual stature, that’s perfectly all right. But it’s pure 
nonsense to insist on high academic standards for every- 
body. 

TI. began reading the periodicals for articles which 
supported his now obsessive view that higher 
education should be for everybody. He particularly 
liked the articles which said that university life is 
not so important for what is learned in the classroom 
as for what is learned by associating with other 
students. Subordinates in the firm soon learned what 
delighted him. A young supervisor found himself in 
favor with the president after calling his attention to an 
article condemning college entrance exams. T. J. 
gathered the articles as one gathers ammunition. He 
seemed preparing for a battle. 

T. J. did not know exactly what he would do. But 
one thing was certain: He would act. T. J. never hesi- 
tated long. Action was what he knew. And he knew 
what mattered with university administrators. As he 
mused, he clasped his checkbook in both hands. 
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dreams of, yet we seem unable to de- 
termine what to do with it. This is our 
dilemma, as Ways views it. While we 





Good Diagnosis-—Remedy Vague 


have made an unprecedented advance 
in technology, we have to a frighten- 
ing extent lost our sense of direction as 
a nation. The common fund of moral 





BEYOND SURVIVAL 
By Max Ways. Harper. 250p. $4 


When the American public, awed by 
Soviet achievements in rocketry and 
space probes, turned to its own experts 
for an explanation or at least some re- 
assurance, it was usually told that the 
Soviets had developed superior propul- 
sion but that this was counterbalanced 
by an American superiority in guidance 
systems. Then came Russia’s successful 
moon shots after our failures. Soviet 
superiority in propulsive power seemed 
to have been matched at last by a 
superior guidance system. America, the 
public as well as the experts, shuddered. 

There is a symbolic meaning here that 
is not lost on our Communist competi- 
tors. Sputnik and lunik are the achieve- 
ments of Communist science. Com- 
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munism provides both the power and 
the guidance for mankind’s advance into 
the space age. This is the message Radio 
Moscow carries to the undeveloped 
countries of the world and Nikita 
Khrushchev to the National Press Club 
in Washington. It is not easy to con- 
tradict at the level of polemics. 

Max Ways’ volume is not concerned 
with rocketry nor with Communist 
propaganda. It is very much concerned 
with the political, or more properly the 
intellectual and moral, dilemma that 
confronts the United States within, 
while communism challenges it from 
without. The apparent successes of 
communism are summoned up by the 
author only to highlight our own diffi- 
culties and frustrations, 

The United States possesses today 
power such as the Soviet Union only 


principles, our public philosophy, which 
directed the constructive efforts of 
earlier generations of Americans and 
which served as guidelines for other 
young nations in their ascent to inde- 
pendence, are no longer accepted by 
large numbers of American citizens. 
Since we do not know, as a nation, what 
we want to do with the power we find 
in our hands, how can we possibly ex- 
pect to enlist the cooperation and sup- 
port of other nations, particularly those 
whose newly won freedom is being 
wooed by communism and who are 
quite understandably impressed by Rus- 
sia’s rapid technological advances? 

It should be stressed that Max Ways 
has not written merely an anti-Com- 
munist tract. He has the wisdom to see 
that this dilemma would remain even 
if communism disappeared. The real 
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problem is the disorder caused by the 
rapid advance of technology at a time 
when modern man has lost confidence 
in the power of the mind to know truth, 
particularly those fundamental moral 
truths called the natural law. 

It is not communism nor technology, 
in Ways’ thought, but positivism that 
is the source of our troubles. This in- 
tellectual tendency to “ignore all know!- 
edge not found by the methods of the 
physical sciences” atomizes knowledge 
and prevents its reintegration by any 
overarching principle or system. While 
the Communists have what Ways calls 
their “para-philosophy” to guide them, 
we in the United States are blinded by 
the positivistic prejudices of our intel- 
lectual leaders. 

The positivists may not have suc- 
ceeded in winning public acceptance for 
their system but they have prevented 
other systems of thought from being ac- 
cepted. Thus our public philosophy has 
been cut off “from the idea of God, from 
the philosophical structure that can hold 
the idea of order above practical politics 
[and] from the idea of morality that is 
independent of force.” What can we do 
to regain the sense of direction we have 
lost? 





The remedies prescribed are not 
quite satisfying. The analysis of our in- 
tellectual situation is acute, although 
Ways will irritate many sympathetic 
readers by his habit of broad generaliza- 
tion and very personal judgments. His 
appreciation of the epistemological basis 
of our difficulties is also most commend- 
able but here again many will find that 
he has not adequately defined the posi- 
tivism he attacks nor has he rigorously 
established the causal connection be- 
tween this intellectual virus and the 
disease that afflicts our society. The 
charges are serious and they should be 
based on better proof than is marshaled 
here. 

When the author comes to offer his 
“Prospect of Reconstruction,” he is least 
persuasive. To reconstruct the public 
philosophy he advocates improving the 
public dialog between the politicians, 
the intellectuals and the ordinary citizen. 
“The public,” he says, “cannot initiate a 
philosophy; it can only ask for one.” But 
that public should ask its politicians and 
intellectuals to provide it with a philos- 
ophy based on those truths we have in- 
herited from our Western, our Christian 
and our peculiarly American experience. 
Marxism and positivism did not arise as 
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responses to public appeal and it is not 
likely that an American counter-philos- 
ophy will have a grass-roots origin, 
either. It is doubtful whether any great 
philosophy ever arose out of a response 
to a public appeal. The battle against 
positivism will have to be fought on a 
higher intellectual level. It must be ad- 
mitted, however, that the battle will be 
easier for the professional philosopher 
if the climate of public opinion is sympa- 
thetic. Perhaps this is what Max Ways 
hopes to achieve by this stimulating, 
provocative book. James C. FINLay 


Buckskin Days 


FRONTIER AMERICA 
By Thomas D. Clark. Scribner. 832p. $16 


THE APPALACHIAN FRONTIER 
By John A. Caruso. Bobbs-Merrill. 408p. 
$5.75 


Clark’s massive history of the great 
North American folk-movement west- 
ward begins in the 1750’s with the pas- 
sage of settlers over the first tier of 
ridges which separated the old colonial 
empire from the wilderness. The story 
ends in the 1890’s with the disappear- 
ance of the last large area between the 
Atlantic and the Pacific still untouched 
by white settlement. It is impossible for 
anyone to specify the opening and clos- 
ing of the frontier decades more exactly 
than this. 

What the author has done, however, 
is reveal his superb mastery of the Old 
West and the Old Northwest—that re- 
gion between the Appalachian Moun- 
tains and the Mississippi River. Without 
subjective theorizing, he has woven a 
remarkably colorful and harmonious his- 
torical tapestry. Men, enterprises and 
policies emerge from the loom of his 
story and provide an intelligible pano- 
ramic backdrop. 

Many famous people fall under our 
gaze. George Washington tasted the gall 
of defeat in surrendering his Fort Neces- 
sity to the French, July 4, 1754. The 
next year, he made further progress in 
military science by watching a bum- 
bling, tactless professional officer, Gen. 
Edward Braddock, flounder into a dead- 
ly French and Indian ambuscade on the 
banks of the Monongahela. Daniel 
Boone, one of Braddock’s teamsters, 
survived to become more renowned in 
fiction than he ever was in fact. 

These old faces and many others 
equally well known capture our atten- 
tion as we renew acquaintanceships 
through the good offices of their intimate 
friend. James Wilkinson, a man of vil- 
lainous duplicity, as well as embezzling 
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One of the finest memorials man can establish is to help 
guarantee advancement and enlightenment through 
education. By establishing a memorial fund under the 
Christian Brothers plan, you can help expand the edu- 
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In 1951 Father Winance, a Belgian 
missionary in Chengtu province, was 
arrested as a “‘counter-revolutionary.” 
Interned by the Reds for 18 months, 
he personally underwent “hsio hsi”— 
brainwashing—and observed its devas- 
tating effectiveness in penetrating to 
the very recesses of captive minds, 
transforming beliefs, loyalties and 
loves. 

This is Father Winance’s personal 
account of his appalling ordeal, a 
terrifying but important document for 
our times because it describes how, 
without resort to physical brutality, 
the minds and souls of a free people 
have been destroyed. 
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whites, defiant Seminoles, flamboyant 
French, plodding British and harassed 
Spaniards move before the viewer’s 
steady look. He watches the Govern- 
ment of the new republic trying to blend 
expediency, vacillation and brutality 
into a dignified Indian policy. 

When the threads of the story are 
traced beyond the Mississippi, the effect 
is blurred because the gifted weaver is 
no longer in evidence. There is no clear 
pattern among the neatly framed panels 
filled with the usual subjects. Texas, 
California, Indians, mountain men, gold 
rushes and railroads, Sitting Bull, Mor- 
mons and George Custer come into view. 
The artistry of the book’s earlier chap- 
ters is gone. Fragmentation replaces co- 
hesiveness and the vexing problem of 
chronology, clarity and causation is 
solved with tiring repetitions. 

I have the distinct impression that 
much of the trans-Mississippi West is 
strange country to the author. This 
forces him to depend upon others for 
his directions and explains his failure 
to transmit a true appreciation of the 
further western land. The picture sur- 
passed the talents of the craftsman. A 
pity, too, because this could have been 
an outstanding book! 

A century and a half (1650-1796) 
were spent by North America’s early 
white settlers in breaching the Appa- 
lachian barrier. It has taken another 150 
years for scholars to realize that, be- 
fore there were pioneers, land grabs, 
Indian battles and stark heroism in the 
Far West, all of these factors were dis- 
played many times in the country be- 
tween the Atlantic uplands and the Ap- 
palachian mountains. 

Long before the Sioux and the Apache 
threw themselves with bloody futility 
against the final waves of white inunda- 
tion, their red-skinned progenitors 
among the Cherokee and Shawnee had 
tried in vain to dam the human flood. 
Dragging Canoe and Cornstalk learned 
decades before Sitting Bull and Ge- 
ronimo that the white man would not be 
denied. 

The players and the scenery changed, 
it is true; but the plot was standardized 
before the troupe mounted the 
trans-Mississippi stage. The actors ex- 
celled in lies, fraud, murder and mas- 
sacre during each performance of the 
reddened script. Whether the villain 
was white or copper-hued was de- 
termined by the viewer’s predilection. 

Dr. Caruso has reassembled the cast 
and directed them with real under- 
standing. Familiar personalities give 
fresh interpretations of their roles. James 
Wilkinson and Daniel Boone appear in 
much the same attitudes they strike in 









Frontier America. And it is said of John 
Sevier that 


[his] proclivities were a blend of 
all those found in genuine pioneers: 
he was at once settler, speculator, 
adventurer, trader, Indian fighter 
and lawmaker. ... He was a gentle- 
man from crown to sole—elegant in 
manners, handsome in face and fig- 
ure and dignified in carriage. He 
was gay and pleasure-loving. 

It is therefore little to be wondered at 

that his influence over his fellow Watau- 

gans was almost boundless. 

Blind daring and honor nevertheless 
were not distinguished by facial pig- 
mentation. Nancy Ward, for example, 
the Cherokee niece of Little Carpenter, 
saved the whites along the Watauga 
and Holston rivers by warning them of 
the Indian attack planned for July, 1776. 

Although this account of the earlier 
frontier is not as racy as the dust wrap- 
per copywriter wants you to expect, it 
is a good deal better history than he let 
himself say. Excellent, well-spaced 
maps help the reader keep to the road 
that ran from the Virginia Piedmont, 
beyond the Blue Ridge Mountains, 
through the Appalachians to the mys- 
terious country of Kentucky and Ten- 
nessee. WILuiaM N. BISCHOFF 


THE PIEBALD STANDARD 
By Edith Simon. Little, Brown. 339p. $5 


The Order of the Knights Templar, its 
struggle with King Philip the Fair of 
France and Pope Clement V and its 
abolition by the Synod of Vienne in 
1312 are the subject matter of this 
scholarly book. The title derives from 
the black and white gonfalon of the 
Templars: white for Christian gentle- 
ness, black for ferocity in war. 

The Knights Templar, officially the 
Poor Fellow-Soldiers of Christ and the 
Temple of Solomon (the Templars’ 
house in Jerusalem stood near the 
Temple), was one of the first of the 12 
religious military orders of knighthood 
which came into being between 1100 
and 1300. It was founded in 1118 by the 
Frenchman Hugh de Payens to protect 
and guide pilgrims to the Holy Land. 

Recruiting members from the nobil- 
ity and waxing rich on gifts by grateful 
kings and princes, the Templars grew 
into an efficient military organization 
that adopted the security measure of 
absolute secrecy to cover all internal 
activities. The Templars became ex- 
tremely influential—the Papal Chamber- 
lain was nearly always a Templar—and 
that, plus their mounting prosperity, 
created enemies. 

As the Christians were ousted from 
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the Holy Land in 1291, the other great 
religious military orders sought new 
goals: the Hospitalers started trans- 
forming themselves into a maritime po- 
lice force to combat Muslim piracy in 
the Mediterranean; the Teutonic 
Knights retired to the Baltic provinces 
of the Empire to give their full atten- 
tion to the heathen Slavs. The Templars, 
on the other hand, seemed about to be- 
come a standing international mercenary 





force at the disposal of anyone who had 
most to offer them. They were thinking 
of retiring to France, where they were 
particularly rich and powerful, having 
built a state within a state. 

It was against this background that 
Philip the Fair decided to launch an 
all-out attack upon the Templars. 

The tragedy which followed had four 
dramatis personae: the Order of the 
Temple, King Philip, Pope Clement V 
and public opinion. The Templars, rich 
and controversial, who acted as bank- 
ers to the Pope and were heavy creditors 
of the King, were arrested throughout 
France on the same day. The lands of 
the Order were occupied by royal offi- 
cers, and its property sequestrated for 
the empty royal treasury. Public opinion 
in France was stirred up against the 
Order by a vicious and skillful propa- 
ganda campaign, depicting the “fighting 
arm of the Church” as a rich, decadent 
organization, a malignant growth on the 
body of the Church and State alike. 

Pope Clement V, completely under 
the thumb of King Philip, was forced 
into cooperation and, with the Inquisi- 
tion exhorting confessions during the 
sham trial of the Templars, most knights, 
including the Grand Master, Jacques 
de Molay, confessed. Together with the 
highest dignitaries of the Order, de 
Molay was burned at the stake, where 
he repudiated his confession and as- 
serted the complete innocence of the 
Order. 

The spectacular end of the Templars 
was and remains one of the most de- 
bated issues of history. It is easy to ex- 
plain why Philip the Fair, debt-ridden 
and desperate, would want to abolish 
an organization which represented a 
threat to the absolute power he was 
seeking, especially if at the same time 
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he could fill his coffers. It is easy to see 
how the reluctant Pope, who owed his 
election to King Philip, was forced to 
comply. It is clear how public opinion 
was turned against the prosperous and 
influential Order that was accountable 
only to the Pope, and had an income 
four times that of the king of France, 
But it remains a mystery why the Order, 
entrenched in the impenetrable Temple 
in Paris, submitted, without any resist- 
ance, to the certainly inferior forces of 
the King. Were they tricked into sur 
render? 

The Piebald Standard does not shed 
any light on this crucial question. Ac- 
cordingly, although it makes for enjoy- 
able reading, it does not add anything 
new to the existing literature on the 
Templars. Geza GrosscHMD 


FILMS 





ODDS AGAINST TOMORROW 
(United Artists). Harry Belafonté, 
whose own career is a striking illustra- 
tion of the success an individual Negro 
entertainer can achieve in American 
show business today, has gone into the 
business of producing films. His avowed 
purpose, aside from the obvious one 
of hoping to make artistically and finan- 
cially successful movies, is to broaden 
the range of stories and roles available 
to Negro performers. Up to now, it must 
be conceded, these opportunities have 
been unrealistically limited on _ the 


screen, and in theatre and TV as well. 


Intentionally or not, all three media 
have done more than their share to per- 
petuate the discredited “Uncle Tom” 
outlook. 

Judging from Odds Against Tomor- 
row, which is the second film he has 
produced, Belafonte does not harbor 
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any self-defeating extremist views about 
Negroes playing only saintly characters. 
His role in the film is somewhat sympa- 
thetic by comparative standards. Never- 
theless, he is a man with a fatal flaw 
which destroys him. The picture, 
adapted from a novel by William Mc- 
Givern, might inadequately be described 
as a suspense melodrama. From both a 
dramatic and a sociological point of 
view, it is an extremely interesting piece 
of film-making. I cannot help wonder- 
ing, though, how audiences with a vari- 
ety of preconceived prejudices will re- 
act to it. 

Three desperate men, none of them 
professional criminals, join forces to rob 
a richly laden, badly guarded, small- 
town bank. The instigator and planner 
of the scheme is an ex-cop (Ed Begley), 
who had been discredited and jailed 
by a crime investigating committee on 
the eve of his retirement. Belafonte 
plays the part of a night-club perform- 
er whose penchant for gambling and 
high living has broken up his marriage 
and left him $7,500 in debt to a criminal 
loan shark; a Negro is necessary to the 
plan—to pose as a colored counterman 
delivering supper to the bank employes 
the night the payrolls are made up. The 
third member of the group is a frighten- 
ing example of an aging American prim- 
itive (Robert Ryan), consumed with 
hatred and fear because the world has 
passed him by and he is unable to find 
outlet for his destructive feelings except 
through racial bigotry and occasional 
bursts of physical violence, one of which 
landed him in jail for manslaughter. 

Obviously, this ill-assorted trio is go- 
ing to have trouble functioning as a 
team. Obviously also, crime is not going 
to pay on the screen for esthetic as well 
as moral reasons. Consequently, the pre- 
vailing tone is going to be painful and 
down-beat. Even so, the picture is con- 
tinuously absorbing—because of the skill 
and completeness with which the char- 
acterizations are written and acted, be- 
cause of the suspense which mounts 
steadily to a finale of devastating irony, 
because of Robert Wise’s sure-handed, 
deceptively simple-looking direction, 
which is in the best tradition of screen 
“social realism.” In addition, the picture 
has human dimension and moral per- 
spective, which are values not usually 
present in crime melodramas. [L of D: 
A-IIT] 


THE BEST OF EVERYTHING. Two 
years ago, with their film version of 
Peyton Place, 20th Century-Fox and 
producer Jerry Wald figuratively made 
a silk purse out of a sow’s ear. It was 
probably too much to expect that light- 
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ning would strike twice in the same 
place. In any case, the much-publicized, 
expensive, star-studded, color and Cin- 
emaScope production by the same 
studio and the same producer of another 
meretricious best-seller turns out to be 
a resounding dud. 

The story has to do with the problems, 
occasionally professional but mostly 
amatory, of a group of white-collar girls 
in a big New York publishing house. 
Though, presumably, the heroines’ 
hearts are supposed to be in the right 
place, they are almost without exception 
feeble of mind and weak of will. This 
circumstance, coupled with the fact that 
the men in the film are a despicable lot 
of wolves, bounders and worse, leads 
the girls into a series of lurid but usually 
far from credible predicaments. Even 
the publishing background, which might 
have been interesting in itself, is sketchy 
and partially inaccurate. For the record, 
the girls are Hope Lange, Suzy Parker, 
Martha Hyer, Diane Baker and Joan 
Crawford; the men are Stephen Boyd, 
Louis Jourdan, Brian Aherne, Robert 
Evans, Brett Halsey. [L of D: A-III] 
Morra WALSH 


THE WORD 





O almighty, everlasting God, who hast 
willed to restore all things in Thy be- 
loved Son, King of all the world, grant 
in Thy mercy that all the families of 
nations, torn asunder by the wound of 
sin, may place themselves under His 
most gentle rule (Prayer of the Mass for 
the feast of Christ the King). 


There are three implications of royalty 
in the splendid prayer of this sublime 
feast. A proper king, if his kingdom be 
fallen into disorder, restores, rebuilds, 
rehabilitates it. Thus he unifies it. Then 
he rules it. 

The realm of humankind had indeed 
fallen into a sorry and chaotic state. 
Whatever may be said in extenuation of 
moral evil, it can never be questioned 
that evil-doing is always a destructive 
and never a constructive force. Sin does 
not look beyond the moment or the raw 
satisfaction of the next moment; it has 
no plans for the long future. So, with 
mortal men, all things lay in ruin and 
disorder. But: Blessed be that God, that 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, who 
has blessed us, in Christ, with every 
spiritual blessing, higher than heaven 
itself... . It was His loving design, cen- 
tered in Christ, to give history its ful- 





fillment by resuming [restoring] every. 
thing in Him, all that is in heaven, all 
that is on earth, summed up in Him. 

Thus Paul to the Ephesians, in the 
passage that is echoed in today’s prayer, 
Our merciful God willed to restore all 
things in His beloved Son, King of all 
the world. 

Next, as a wise king the Lord Christ 
ordered His realm by the strong, urgent 
bond of union. Is this so? Or are these 
pretty words that represent a wish rath- 
er than a fact? The truthful answer has 
two parts. In that veritable kingdom of 
Christ on earth which is the true Church 
there is a mighty and indestructible 
union, a union of doctrine, a union of 
worship, a union.of authority. For this 
cause alone, one would think, the con- 
temporary search of the honest man for 








the true Church founded by Chris | 


would be a simple matter. But, both i 
the wide world and in the world offre 
ligion outside the Catholic Chureh, 


there is little sign of that union and | 


harmony King Jesus would establish, | 
That is exactly why Mother Church | 


prays as she does today: that all the fam- 
ilies of nations, torn asunder by the 


wound of sin, may place themselves un- | 


der His most gentle rule. 


For the Lord Christ is a true king, and | 


a true king truly rules. What men must 
acknowledge in Christ is not just a beau- 
tiful memory, not merely an undying in- 
spiration or even an uplifting example; 
in Christ the King men must recognize 
and accept that which they dread as 
well as need—divine authority. 
What is more (and here, of course, 
is the rub), men of every sort and con- 
dition, of every nation and race and 
color, must ultimately allow that the 
divine authority of Christ the King is 


literally to be found, living and real and | 
compelling, here on this earth, in > | 


Roman Catholic Church. 

It is sad that this reasonable and re- 
ligious statement, fully accepted by 
Western men for fifteen hundred years, 
must sound so arrogant to the world in 
which we live. Truth is an absolute, and 
the absolute must always seem arrogant 
and intolerable to all who like things to 
be cozily relative. 

Will the day ever dawn when all the 
families of nations will actually place 
themselves under Christ’s most gentle 
rule as it lives on in the Catholic 
Church? The answer rests with God. 
Meanwhile, let the sons and daughters 
of Holy Mother Church joyously salute 
on this day their royal, loving King and 
Lord. Of all men on earth we ought to 
know best how heavenly gentle is 
Christ’s most gentle rule. 

VINCENT P. McCorry, S.J. 
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